EUROPEAN WITCHCRAFT AND THE LAW 


Let me start with a note of explanation and reassurance. I 
understand that some of you already know my book Europe's inner Demons; 
and I won't deny that in this lecture I shall at times be drawing on 
that ~—s But even when I do so, I'll be presenting the argument in 
quite a different way. And in the second half of the lecture 1811 be 
going into matters which aren't discussed in the book at all. So there's 
no need to assume in advance that this is going to be an outstandingly 
boring lecture. I hope, on the contrary, that even those of you who know 
my book will still find quite a lot in the lecture to interest them. 

Which said, I shall now get down to my themes "BHuropean witchcraft and 
the Law." : i 

In medieval Europe, down to (say) 1400, the law recognized only one 
form of witchcraft: doing harm by occult means;~- fhe technical term was 
maleficium. There were many different kinds of such harm-doing. The most 
serious was murder; the law held that it was possible to kill someone by 
occult means, and it preseribed the penalties. In all early Germanic law 
a crime was treated less as an offence against society than as an offence 
against an individual and his kin. This applied also to murder, including 


murder by occult means. The penalty was accordingly designed to provide 


either revenge or compensation to the kin of the supposeé victim. Originall 


the kin themselves were allowed, and indeed expected, to take private 
revenge. Amongst the Hombards in norbkern Italy and the Alamanni along 
the upper Rhine such private killings of suspected witches were carried 
out down to the seventh century, and they were still being carried out 
amongst the Saxoms when they were conquered by Charlemagne towards the 
end of the eighth century. In the archaic society of Iceland they were 
regarded as normal.as late as the tenth century. For instance, the 
Laxdaela Saga, which covers the period 910 ~ 1026, tells how a married 
couple, both witches, killed a twelve-year-old boy by magical incantations. 
The boy's family caught them and stoned them to death. This was quite in 
accordance with the law. 

There was however another way of dealing with suck matters. Where 


the community or the central authority was strong enough, the kin were not 


permitted simply to take retaliation on the offender; instead, the offender 


had to pa$S them a fine in compensation (wergild). This arrangement applied 


to offences of all kinds, including murder by maleficium. Already the lew 


| 


of the Salian Franks, the Pactus legis Salicae, which was written down 
early in the sixth century but which reflects the attitudes of a still 
earlier period, fixes the wergild to be paid if someone is killed by 
maleficium, and the smaller sumg@ which is to be paid if he is merely 
injured in his health. Similar provisions are to be found in the law of 
the East Frandig, the Lex Ribuaria, which was written down a century later. 
This does not mean that there was no longer any death penalty for 
murder by maleficium. A slave or serf convicted of that offence was 


executed, usually by burning; and so was a free man or woman who was unable. 


a. 
to pay compensation, or if the 7 refused to accept compensation. As 
late as 1296 a Suediteh law laid down that a woman convicted of causing a 
man's death by maleficium was to be burned, unless the victim's kin decided 
to spare her life; in which case she was to pay them a sum in compensation, 
as well as fines to the royal treasury and the local community. That can 
be taken as representative of the medieval attitude down-te-thet—time: in 
the eyes of the law, murder by maleficium was indeed a grievous offence, 
but chiefly against a particular kindred. And the main object of the 
penalty was to give appropriate satisfaction to that kindred. 

Acts of maleficium could be performed to produce other effects in 
individuals besides death or sickness. A woman might perform them, or get 
others to perform them on her behalf, for the purpose of influencing a man's 
erotic feelings: to ake him fall in love with her, or to make him impotent 
with her rival, or both. There were also some forms of maleficium which 
flourished amongst the peasantry in particular. Peasants sites practised. 
maleficium to improve their own position at their neighbours’ expense; for 
instance, swineherds and cowherds would say spells and deposit objects in 
special places, with the intention of directing injury or pest away from 
their own animals and on to other people's. Some women actually boasted 
that they could remove or kill chickens, young peacocks, whole litters of 
piglets, by a word or a glance. There was also a magical technique for 
producing storms: it consisted of ieee: stirring or splashing water. We 
know, from various eer argh reliable sources, that all these things wer 

belonged to the traditional world of maleficium, a world that existed already 
in the middle ages and that continued Koi Sutict into the beginning of modern 
times. In medieval Europe it was generally believed that these utecy Caeld. 
be done by anyone possessing the necessary occult power... Moreover, some 
individuals believed that they themselves possessed that power, and ches 


tried to do these things. 
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The law accepted the reality also of some of these lesser forms of 
maleficium, and it prescribed penalties for them too. Yet it does not 
appear that people were often brought to trial for them. For that matter, 
trials even for murder by maleficium seem to have been rare. Why was this? 
It has sometimes been argued that before the fifteenth century cadimeny 


‘ 
people, » worried little about 


witchcraft; if there were few witch-trials, that was because few people were 
Albeit 
suspected of being witches. I am not persuaded that the argument ie (valid 
On the contrary, by the time that the chronicles begin to deal with such 
matters at all, in the eleventh century, they wey contain passages’ which 
show that witches were feared and hated. In 1074, for instance, the burghers 
of Cologne rebelled ree their lord, the archbishop, and tried to kill 
him. The archbishop escaped from the city; but during the ensuing riots the 
shat Beaasat a woman who was suspected of having driven men mad by means of) 
maleficium; they hurled her to death from the town walls. The chronicler 
specifically states that this was done without any regard for the due process 
of law; and the same is true of a killing which took place at Freleing in 
Bavaria in 1090. Three indigent women were rumoured to be "poisoners' koa 
"destroyers of people and crops'. They were we by the mob dina repeatedly 
flogged to make them confess; then, although they did not confess, a wgra 
burned. This was done without the collaboration or approval of the authori- 
ties - indeed it was:done in an area where authority had temporarily broken 
down: owing to a dispute between rival cand beaten, the see of Freising had 
no bishop, The clergy clearly disapproved. .The monk who tells the story 
speaks of the injustice of the accusations, the "devilish fury' of the mob, 
the tnaredont of the victims. Indeed, after the mob had done. its work a 
priest and two monks actually otowed the charred bodies and buried them in 
consecrated ground. In 1279 a similar incident took place at Ruffach in 
Alsace, save that this time the clergy intervened in time. A nun was sus-—- 


pected of using a wax puppet for purposes of maleficium, and would have been 


burned by the peasants; but the local monks saved her. 

Such er are enough to show that medieval peasants and burghers 
could at times feel very strongly about witches. Long before, and quite 
independently of, the great witch-hunt, there existed a fund of popular 
suspicion, a readiness to perceive witchcraft at work and to identify 
witches, and having identified them, to torture and kill them. The fact 
remains that these were illegal lynchings: a peasant or burgher who took 
part in such things exposed himself to the same legal sanctions as any 
other murderer. Lynchings cannot, therefore, have been common. That they 
occurred at all shows that the common people had difficulty in discharging 
their fear and hatred of witches through legal, institutionalized channels. 
And in bee it was very difficult for them to do so. For although medieval 


law accepted maleficium as a reality, and prescribed penalties for it, it 


put great obstacles in the way of anyone wishing to bring a charge of male- 


ficium. To understand how, it is necessary to take a look at the procedure 


of medieval courts of law. 


Almost throughout the middle ages - very generally until the thirteenth 


century, in some parts of Europe even to the fifteenth century —- the accusa- 


tory form of criminal procedure obtained. That is to say, the legal battle 


was: fought out not between society and the accused, but between the accused 


and a private person who accused him. In this respect there was no difference 


between a civil and a criminal case; in the latter as in the former the 


individual complainant was responsible for finding and producing proofs such 


as would convince the judge. The accuser was even obliged to conduct the 

case himself, without the saatecdies of prosecuting counsel. Moreover, if 
he failed to convince the judge he was likely to suffer as heavy a penalty 
as would have been visited dae the accused if he had been convicted. This 


t 
was known as the talion. 


' 


The intention behind the talion was simply to discourage malicious 
or frivolous accusations, but the effect was far more sweeping. How was 
the law to distinguish between a mere mistake and deliberate defamation? 

In practice it seidon distinguished; everyone knew that an unsuccessful 
complainant would almost certainly be penalized, whatever his motives. In 
England, in the thirteenth century, it was decreed that an accuser who 

failed to make out his case should be imprisoned for a year as well as pay 
compensation for the imprisonment and infamy he had brought upon the accused; 
and this provision was altogether in keeping with a tradition which went 
back to Anglo-Saxon tines. 

Everything possible was done to impress the would-be accuser with the 
risks involved. When notifying the judge of the proposed action, the accuser 
had to give a written undertaking to provide proof and, if the proof were 
found inadequate, to submit to the penalty of the talion. This inscription 
was an indispensable preliminary; no criminal case could tied without it. 
And that was not all: once the inscription had been accepted by the judge, 
the accuser could not withdraw without incurring the penalty of the talion. 
Indeed, even while the action was in progress the accuser might, in effect, 
be penalized: in those cases where the accused was imprisoned pending trial, 
the judge commonly ordered the accuser to be imprisoned likewise, to preserve 
equality between the two parties, 

The results ae this system were what one would expect: nobody would 
become an accuser unless impelled by the most powerful motives. Only the 
most imperious considerations of self-interest or the most obsessive passion 
would induce anyone to face a long-drawn-out and highly uncertain action, _ 
which while it was in progress might involve his own imprisonment and 
which might end in his ruin. This was the case even when the offence in 


question was an ordinary felony: historians of medieval law tend to think 
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that, as long as the accusatory procedure remained in force, only a tiny 
proportion of common criminals were ever brought to trial. But the inhibiting 
factors must have been more powerful still when the offence was maleficiunm, 
whether real or imagined. 

By its very nature maleficium was almost unprovable. Where puppets were 
produced, stuck full of pins, things might go well soeugiss but such cases were 
very exceptional. Other types of proof were far more hazardous. A mis~ 
fortune - a death or an illness, impotence in a man, sterility in a woman, 
an outbreak of sickness amongst the cattle, a storm damaging the crops — 
such a misfortune was never simultaneous with the act of maleficium that was 
supposed to have caused it. Nor were there likely to be eye-witnesses to an 
act of maleficium - let alone eye-witnesses who would be prepared to testify 
on oath. In such circumstances, to charge. anyone with maleficium was to take 
a very grave risk indeed. Sometimes the risk was taken, with disastrous. 
results - for instance, at Strasbourg in 145] a man who had accused a woman 
of maleficium and failed to make his case was arrested, tried for calumny 
and drowned. It was not for nothing that the Wnts of the famous manual 
for witch-hunters, the Malleus Maleficarun, deplored the fact that. even in 
the late fifteenth century the accusatory procedure was still in force in 
some areas. For instance, there were suspected witches at Coblenz, but it 


was simply impossible to try them under that procedure. 


However, already during the later middle ages the type of justice 
Ive been describing, and which is sometimes called ‘restorative justice’, 
was gradually replaced by the modern system of retributive justice. This 
was, and is, characterized by abstract standards of justice which must 
be maintained regardless of whether or not there are xintimaxtaxke injured 
parties to be appeased. In the case of witchcraft, this meant that the 
offence came to consist not so much in doing any particular harm as in 
the very fact of being a witch. At the same time the management of 
criminal process gradually ceased to be in the hands of injured parties 
and feudal judges and passed into the hands of state officials. One 
of the results of this ‘judicial revolution', as it is sometimes called, 
was the disappearance of the law of talion. And the result of that 
was that charges of witchcraft could be pressed without danger to the 
accuser. 

But that is only part of the story. If the judicial revolution was 
a necessary pre-condition for the great European witch-—hunt, it would not 
by itself have caused it. The development which led inexorably to the 
witch—hunt began when witchcraft ceased to be thought of as simply 
maleficium and came to be thought of as an expression of apostasy from 
Christianity. The witch was no longer imagined simply as a person who, 
by occult means, did harm to his or her neighbours, but, rather, as a 
person who had renounced God and Christ and had pledged himself or 
herself to the service of the Devil. And at that point maleficium itself 
took on a new meanings it was something done at the Devil's command and 
with his direct assistance. 

Now, this was not something that happened in the depths of the 
middle ages. Admittedly, the change from the old to the new concept of 
witchcraft took place at different times in different parts of Europe - 
but the whole phenomenon of what we may call ‘demonic’ witchcraft belongs 
to a period running from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. The 
earliest trials for 'demonic' witchcraft, se Pas as we know, took place 
in the 1420's and 1430's, in an area ranging from central Italy to the 
Swiss cantons and the French Alps. The great majority of trials came a 
good deal later: it was between 1560 and 1660 that supposed witches were 


executed by the thousand over large areas of western and central Europe. 


So the heyday of the great witch-hunt was in the age of Montaigne and 
Shakespeare, Bacon and Descartes. And in one country, Poland, witch-trials 
were still taking place with some frequency in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, that is to say, at the height of what we call the age 
of enlightenment. 

How many supposed witches were executed during those centuries? 

WES shall never be able to say with any precision: the records are too 
defective. But we do have certain statistics —- enough to give us some idea 
of the scale of the phenongenon. I shall quote some of them. 

A Swiss, Guido Bader, in a thesis published in 1945, gives statistics 
for trials and executions in the Swiss Confederation between 1400 and 1700. 
He found that, in the Confederation aa a whole, nearly 9000 persons are 
known to have been tried and nearly five and a half thousand are known to 
have been executed. He adds that, the records for some cantons being very 
deficient, the real number of executions was probably far higher. In the 
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single canton of Vaud (Waadt), 3787.’ persons were tried between 1591 and 
1680 - and all, without exception, were executed. For the half-century 
from 1611 to 1660 alone, the figure for that canton is 2.500. 

In his book Witch hunting in Southwestern Germany, published in 1972, 
the American historian Erik Midelfort gives statistics for that region. 

He calculates that in a period of a little more than a century, from 1561 
to 1670, at least 3.229 persons were executed. The figures ofr particular 
places are even more startling. In the small, secluded territory of Ober— 
marchtal, with a population of some 700 poor peasants, in the three years 
1586 - 88, forty-three women and eleven men were burned; that is, nearly 
7% of the population. In the little town of Wiesensteig, sixty—three women 
were burned ina single year, 1562. 

Chrixstina Larner, in her work on Scottish witch—hunting, found that 
something like 250 people were executed in the small satay of East Lothian 
in a single year, 1649. 

In view of these statistics, which are based on archival OTT he 
there seems no reason to doubt the figure given by one of the best-known 
of the contemporary works on the witch-hunt, the Daemonolatreia of Nicolas 
Rémy, first published at Lyons in 1595. Rémy functioned as a judge in 
Lorraine from 1575 to 1591, and he says that during those sixteen years he 


sentenced some 900 persons to death for witchcraft. 
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These are formidable figures. However, I must hasten to add that 
executions on such a scale were by no means of typical of Europe as a whole. 
Keally intense witch-hunting was in fact confined to certain geographical 
areas. The bulk of eastern Europe saw praatically no witch-huting at all. 
The same was true of some countries in western Europe: there was no 
witch-hunting in Norway. or in Ireland. Then there were some countries 
which, though they did indeed experience large-scale witch-hunts, did so 
only in small areas and for brief periods; Spain, Italy, the Low Countries, 
Sweden are cases in point. There was also the special case of England, 

Aid indsed Fee 
where witch-trials siaidiancnan mtg but where, owing to the peculiarities 
of the legal system, they resulted in relatively few executions. And 


even in those countries where witch-hunting was most intense there were 


great local variations: in the Swiss Confederation, in the German states, 
in France, in Scotland, the number of trials and executions varied enormously 
from region to region. / 
All this makes it still harder to estimate the total number of ies 
executed. Some of the best-known estimates, which put the figure at 
hundreds of thousands, are nonsensical. But the figures I've already giveng | 
for the Swiss Confederation and south-western Germany amount to eight and 
and a half thousand for those areas alone; and that is quite large enough 


to provoke thought. It becomes even more thought-provoking when one 


reflects how very rare it was for anyone to be tried and legally executed 
as a witch before 1400. What caused the change? 
Here one must distinguish between the circumstances that precipitated 


particular outbreaks of witch—-hunting and the cizjumstances that made it 


possible for witch-hunting to take place at all. Social, economic and 
political historians have been investixgating the former. Particularly 
during the last fifteeny years or so, they have been trying to find out 
why particular outbreaks occurred when and where they did. I shall not 
be venturing into that field. My concern is solely with the second auestiond 
what made it possible for witch—hunting to take place at all? As I have 
already indgfated, the answer lies in a major transformation of the law 
relating to witchcraft. The great European witch-hunt could never have 

taken place if the law had not accepted that witches were allies and agents 
ef the Devil. This view of witchcraft had been quite unknown in earlier 
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centuries, as we have seen. Why did it impose itself, over large ereas 
of Europe, in the fifteenth century, and still more in the sixteentk, 
and most of all in the seventeenth? 

When I finished my book Europe's Inner Demons, in 1973, that 
question had hardly been tackled. Since then, thanks to the labours of 
Robert Muchembled in France and Christina Larner in Scotland, ih has been 
tackled most vigoruously and, in my opinion, most successfully. I believe 
that between them these two scholars have, in a series of publications, 
satisfactorily explained why the great witch-hunt took place when it did. 

(If you want particulars of their publications, you can ask for them at 
question-time). 

Their argument has to be seen in the context of a more general | 
revision of idées regues about the middle ages and the early modern period. | 
Not long ago it was customary to think of the middle ages as the ‘age of 
faith'. Of recent years, largely thanks to the work of French historians, | 
headed by Professor Delumeau of the Collége de France, it has become clear | 
that in the middle ages religious belief and practice Were, BAXLMAXEMALEAKyy © 
matters chiefly for professionals — above all, for monks and nuns. The 
peasantry of Europe, on the contrary, were effectively Christianized only 
during the Reformation and Counter—Reformation. Both these movements 
umyxk emphasized the importance of personal religion amongst the laity in 


a way previously unknown. It was only at the very close of the middle ages 


| 
| 
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and during the early modetm period that the idea arose that individual 
laymen and laywowmn were responsible for their own salvation. Both in 

Roman Catholic and in Protestant lands this new, internalized kind of 

religion was fostered by preaching and by pastoral care. The original | 
enforcement of Christianity upon Europe, many centuries earlier, may have | 


been by the sword; but it was through ths sermon that Christianity 
was now securely implanyed in the minds of the populace. And—withoui—the- 


intensified sense of personal responsibility; _so—engendered,— inion 
newixveionesnsepicsetxntteearnt+—_very conceptof the demonic pact «that 
qoreept—without—which tbe creat witoh-hunt—would_have—beern—impossibla 
would-heve-hadlLlittle meaning. 

What Muchembled and Larner have done is to relate the emergence of 
this new kind ef religion, this lay Christianity, te political and social 
changes. For a moral and ideological revolution seems to be a necessary 


accompaniment of the rise ef a new kind of state. The new ideology 
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legitimizes the new regime, and enforcement of ideological conformity 
demonstrates how effective that regime is. This can be seen to be true 
in our own day, and it was also true ef the time when the modern nation- 
state was first coming into being. The famous phrase cuius regio, eius 
religio# (meaning, the religion of each terriloty shall be determined by 
its prince) demonstrated during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the significance of official religious beliefs for the new nation-states, 
and fer political entities like the German principalities. Catholicism and 
the varieties of Protestantism alike made total claims to be the whole of 
Christianity. Regimes acquired legitimacy through the adherence of the 
populace to the version of Christiaynity preferred in their territories. 
They measured, their subjects! loyalty by the religious conformity their 
subjects showed. 

Here, it seems, lies the true explanation of the great European 
witch-hunt. The supposed witck was pursued as a totally committed enemy of 
the values of the new society. Of course, in the post~medieval period 
regimes and princes anxious to demonstrate their legitimacy could and did 
pursue Catholic, Protestant or ether heretics, as appropriate. But witches 
had a quite peculiar utility - they were imagined as representing not simply 
erroneous beliefs about Christianity but total hostility to Christianity. 
They were enemeies of God. Whereas heretics might have sympathizers in 
the population, the pursuit of witches could only be applauded. It could 
not possibility divide a people, it could only unite them. 

Peasant discontents in themselves could not generate witch-hutting. 

fidere vac at chuban cs emic fears about witches, imxthuxpassantxpnuniation 
a6 we have seens but witch—hunting a not a opin taneous peasant movement. 
On the contrary, witch-hunting of the early modern period was avuethinn: 
that was imposed by the powerful upon the powerless. Not that the 
peasantry were untouched by the new’notion of witchcraft; on the contrary, 
through witch-hunting, popular peasant belief itself was drastically altered 
For an increasingly Christianized peasantry, the figure of the witch took 
on the same demonic quality that it possessed for the rulers. The rulers: 
- both central rulers and local rulers - were struggling to gain control 
of the minds eof the peadantry; and in that struggle, witch-trials played 


an important part. 
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That is why, in one country after another, the law was changed to 
take account of a new crime — the crime of ‘demonic’ witchcraft. Statutes 
were passedy which defined demonic witchcraft as a crime of the utmost 
gravity - in fact, a crime comparable only with treason. Moreover, these 
new laws were designed to deal with human beings who had Satan as an ally, 
who were indeed Satan's agents and slaves. So they not only sanctioned 
but encouraged the use of torture to obtain confessions. And many people 
accused of witchcraft died under the torture. 

It is known what sortept people were most likely to be accused of 
of witchcraft. In general, they were fairly near the bottom of the | 
socio-economic scale. And they were predominantly, though not exclusively, 
wommen. - Wives or widows of poor peasants or 
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tenant farmers - whe—tendedtebe-acoused tof witehoraft;x and the accusers 
were commonly other peasants, with whom they were at odds for one reason or 


another. Why such people should have been singled out - and in particular, 


why at least four-fifths of all the accused should have been women — these 
are very interesting questions; but as they lie rather outside the scope 

of this lectub, I shall hold them over to question-time? The point I want 

to make now is that whereas poor women always had been, down the ages, ¢hke 
peoste et relay to be accused of kax witchcraft in the sense of harm— 
doing, maleficium, it was only at this one particular period, from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century, that they were apt to be regarded as 
allies and servants of the Devil, and to be arrdsted and tried and tortured 
and executed as such. It was only then that they were apt to be regarded 

as enemies not simply of individuals, or even of the localities they lived 

in, but of the total seciety; of the state; ef God. And that was made 
possible only by the legal statutes which redefined the meaning of witchcraft. 
It was the change in the law that generated activity on the level of | 


interpersonal relations. is 


When peasants accused a woman of witchcraft, what they meant was 
primarily that she had harmed them or their kin or their livestock by magkaxk 
occult means. But when the accused woman was interrogated, as a preliminary 
to being tried, the main concern of the interrogators was to get her to 
confess to having entered into a demonic pact. It was believed that when a 
witch entered into such a pact, she did it with the Devil himself, who 
approached her in bodily form. In fact, the Devil put a mark, or several 


bod 
marks, on hey, "ana usually copulated with her as well» These were the things 
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that had to be established if a conviction was to be obtained. 

But often the damonological preoccupation of the interrogators and 
judges went further than that. In some parts of Europe a witch came to 
be imagined as a person who periodically attended assembldies presided 
over by the Devil in person, usually in the form ef a gigantic goat. At 
such an assembly the Devil was worshipped and Christdinity was parodied and 
mocked. This was the concept, or fantasy, of the witches’ sabbat. Where 
the fantasy was accepted by the law as a reality, those accused of 
witchcraft were required not simply to confess they they themselves had 
made a pact with the Devil but also to name the people whom they had seen 
at the sabbat. 

Sabbat trials tended to turn into mass trials and to result in | 
mass burnings. How far this process could go can be seen from, for : 
instance, the following extract from a letter written in the German 
cathedral city of Wurzburg in 1629, at the height of the great witch-hunt: 

"As to the affair of the witches ... it has started up afresh, and no 
words can do justice to it. Ah, the woe and misery of it ~ there are still 
four hundred in the city, high and low, ef every rank and sex, nay, even | 
clerics, so strongly accused that they may be arrested at any hour. Of the | 
people of my gracious Prince here, some out of all offices and faculties 
must be executed: clerics, electoral councilors and doctors, city officials, 
court assessors ... There are law students to be arrested. The Prince- | 
Biskp has over forty studentd who are soon to be priests; among them 
uitioeien or fourteen are said to be witches. ... The notary ef our church 
consistory, a very learned man, was yesterday arrested and put to the 
torture. In a word, a third part of the city is surely involved. The 
richest, most estimable, most prominent of the clergy are already executed. | 
A week ago a maiden of nineteen was executed, of whom it is everywhere said 
that she was the fairest in the whole city, and was held by everybody a 
girl of singular modesty and purity. She will be followed by seven or 
eight others of the best and most likeable persons ... And so,many are put 
to death for renouncing Ged and being at the witches' sabbats, aganst 
whom nobody has ever otherwise spoken a word. To comclude this wretched 


matter, there are children of three or four years, to the number of three 
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hundred, who are said to have had intercourse with the Devil. I have seer 
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put to death children of seven, pyeiaing scholars ef ten, twelve, fourteen 


and fifteen. ... But I cannet and must not write more of this misery." 


wt With that grim description I shall close. And if you care to 


ask questions, I'll do my best to answer them. 


